and when on shore took part in the most difficult and fatiguing expeditions. Throughout the voyage he was alert, enthusiastic, and venturesome, and often took risks which many of us thought a man in his position should avoid. If a thing were worth seeing, he wanted to see it. If a difficult or dangerous trip were to be taken, by launch or on foot, he was almost certain to be in the lead. His versatility was a source of wonderment to us all. During the trip across the continent we had found out that he was not only a great railroad director and financier, but was also personally familiar with the multitude of details of railroad construction and operation. And when we came to the ocean voyage, we were still more surprised to learn that he was a trained sailor and a skillful and daring navigator of steam craft. Running the launch was one of his favorite diversions, and when so engaged he nearly always took the wheel. The greater the danger the surer he was to take this post, and we were not long in learning that we were safest when in his hands.
When exploring Yakutat Bay, two parties were landed on the north shore to hunt and collect animals and plants, and while there were blockaded by drift ice. I was a member of one of these parties. After three days the ship attempted to reach us, but was prevented by the ice. Our hopes rose as we saw the dark smoke in the distance, but as it moved about and then disappeared we knew the open water was a long way off. On the fourth day we rejoiced to again see the steamer's smoke. It was in another place, farther down the bay. It came nearer, to the edge of the drift, and stopped as before. For a long time we watched and waited, but could see nothing. Finally some one called out, and looking westerly close to the land we were thrilled by the sight of two small boats. Slowly and laboriously they came, picking their way among the loose ice in the narrow space be-